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For Frienis’ Review. 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS—ITS FUTURE. 


Whatever may be the case with the newer 
communities of the Western States, where re- 
ligious, as well as civil and industrial life, 
seems to develop itself under new conditions, 
and with sometimes unexpected results, the 
fact appears undonbted that in the older settle- 
ments of the Atlantic slope, the early home of 
the Society of Friends, its numbers are steadily, 
if not rapidly decreasing. Not long since the 
English public was suddenly startled by the 
assertion, based, as was said, upon well ascer- 
tained facts, that the supply of coal in the Brit. 
ish Islands was fast being exhausted, and that 
the passage of a few generations would see the 
English nation deprived of this, the great mo- 
tive power of its modern industry. Society in- 
stantly took the alarm ; discussion of the facts 
and of the remedies for so fearful a state of 
things became at once the order of the day, and 
though the time allowed for the exhaustion of 
the indispensable fuel has, by general consent, 
been much extended, the great subject of fuel 
supply has been brought into a sudden promi- 
nence, and has assumed a real importance that 
would be amazing and incomprehensible to the 
men of a century ago, who would have scouted 
such au idea as visionary, if it had been pre- 
sented to them. Something similar to this has 
occurred in the history of the Society of Friends. 
It may be presumed that the founders of the 
Society bad no idea that their labors would ever 
fail of being carried forward in the same aggres- 
sive spirit that animated them, or of being 
crowned by similar success. To them the truths 
they preached were the Gospel pure and simple ; 
the expression of that righteousness which was 
to spread and ultimately “cover the earth as 
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the waters cover the sea.” Animated by a most 
powerful enthusiasm, (may we not say the most 
powerful enthusiasm that ever stirred the minds 
and hearts of a multitude of men?) they could 
not conceive of any slackening of the flow of 
inspiration or any diminution of its apparent 
conquests. In fact, however, the aggressive 
character of the Society as an association of 
preachers of the old Gospel,—a Gospel old in- 
deed in fact, yet always new, and in their case 
accompanied with an undoubted endowment of 
the same power from on high in which it was 
originally promulgated—was not long continued. 

From about the time of the death of George 
Fox and William Penn, no such general flock- 
ing to the banner which they and their friends 
raised, ever recurred, and the membership which 
they gathered, continued by their children and 
descendants, became the Religious Society of 
Friends, much as we now see it, with decreas- 
ing numbers, and in many localities, if not all, 
with but a tithe of its early power and great- 
ness. 

Such is a bricf statement of the facts which 
are patent to us all, and the causes of which 
have now been matters of general and interested 
discussion in the Society for several years. . 

I venture to call attention again, in a few re- 
marks, to the causes and the remedies, if anysuch 
there be, for this state of things [know not 
that I have anything new to offer, yet the sub- 
ject is so important in itself, and especially to 
some amongst us who are members of smal! and 
steadily decreasing congreyations, so interesting, 
that it will perhaps bear to be dwelt on further. 

The causes of religious declension ;— are 
they uny other than those mysterious ones, the 
nature of which we cannot know, yet of whose 
existence none can doubt, 

“ the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 

Religious declension in a community must 
be identical, both in its causes and in its extent, 
with the declension of the individuals of which 
it is composed, from the higher standard to 
which they or their predecessors had attained. 
The history of many, perhaps of all religious 
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movements of importance in Christendom, is in 
this respect the same; the founders have been 
men sent into the world armed with a new effu- 
sion of the Pentecostal Spirit, and fully be- 
lieving or rather knowing themselves to be set 
apart by the Head of the Church te labor strenu- 
ously in His vineyard, hence expecting and 
realizing great results, and gathering power by 
the success which attended them. For both in 
human and Divine things it is a truth that to 
him that hath shall more be given; wealth 
tends to increase, and power to extend. 

Bat history shows us that the most effectual 
religious awakening is subject to the limitations 
of all human thiogs. The power that resided 
in the early preachers of a revival, passes neither 
to their children nor to those upon whom their 
hands are laid; and with their removal, there 
comes either a torpor upon the activity and 
progress which once characterized the body, or 
else the attempt is made to continue the mo- 
mentum by the diligent use of the instrumental 
means which were used or sanctioned by the 
original preachers as a part, or an adjunct of 
their success. Of these two tendencies Quaker- 
ism hasexperienced theone, Methodism the other. 

It will be vain for us to inquire why the 
children and successors of the early Friends 
were not and are not now endued with the same 
power from on High for the conversion of mul- 
titudes to the Truth; or, on the other hand, why 
the soil no longer presents itself ready and re- 
spondent to the proclamation of the same truths 
when preachers approaching the old type have 
at intervals appeared amongst us. 

The difference exists probably both in the 
seed sown, and in the soil upon which it falls; 
and in either case our too curious inquiry is met 
with the reply, ‘‘ It is not for you to know the 
times or the seasons which the Father hath put 
in His own power.’ Into the ocean of religi- 
ous life, as formerly iuto the pool of Bethesda, 
the angel descends at a certain season and 
troubles the water; but the time of his comiog, 
or the secret of those hidden influences which 
predispose the mass to the reception of the 
Heavenly message, we can not know. Qur part 
is to watch and wait for his coming, hoping, 
and with prayer expecting, that our eyes shall 
behold the miracle, and that we shall be blessed 
to be helpers in its diffusion. 

The great Quaker revival, if we may use the 
term, of the seventeenth century, was as a wave 
of extraordinary power and depth. It reached 
two continents, and affected not only the whole 
of Anglo-Saxondom, but left marks of its power 
upon other European races. In this respect, it 
may be remarked in passing, it differed from 
Methodism, which has made, so far as I know, 
scarcely a single step beyond the limits of the 
English tongue. 

I think that we, of the second century which 
has elapsed since the preaching of George Fox, 
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are bound also to take notice of the depth to 
which the waters were stirred, when we think 
of the permanence of the moral element which 
was so identified with the religious, in the 
preaching and in the lives of the early Friends. 
[ shall not be misunderstood if I repeat the re- 
mark of another, that the Friends were the first 
of modern times to insist upon the great and 
often overlooked fact, that religion and morality 
are in one sense identical and interchangeable 
terms. Into the vexed question of the doctrinal 
statements of the Friends on the point of justi- 
fication and sanctification I do not enter. I 
think noone can do justice to the subject 
historically, however, without recognizing and 
calling attention to the permanence of the moral 
element in the Society. Would that all its 
members might realize, as they observe the re- 
liance that is still placed upon, and the assur- 
ance of honest upright character which in the 
eyes of the community still attaches to the name 
of a Friend, the weight of responsibility which 
rests upon them as the inheritors of so honora- 
ble a distinction. 

The transmission of a moral peculiarity so 
marked as this, and through so many generations, 
ought to lead us to respect the more highly 
the religious teachings which produced it. It 
should afford, in fact, toan inquirer approaching 
the subject unbiassed, a powerful presumption 
in favor of the correctness of that teaching. 

But the fact remains, that notwithstanding 
the powerful nature of that spiritual afflatus 
which affected the early Friends, the revival 
which they inaugurated was subject to the same 
laws which under Providence have always con- 
trolled such events. The wave is followed by 
a reaction. The anointing which they possessed 
and which they preached, is in no sense a here- 
ditary gift; in this respect let it be carefully 
Cistinguished from that moral effect which, as 
I have remarked, so wonderfully characterized 
the early Quakers and their descendants imme- 
diate and remote. Children and children’s chil- 
dren are indeed the inheritors of many blessings 
descending from a righteous ancestry, the value 
of which they may highly prize ; let them not 
commit the mistake of counting that great sal- 
vation which is God’s direct and individual 
gift to his chosen and obedient children, as ia 
any sense derived by birthright. 

If I am correct in what has been said 
regarding the character of those double influ- 
ences which in every period of renewed plant- 
ing of Christianity appear to have affected both 
the preachers and the hearers of the word, 
fitting the soil in advance for the seed that was 
to be planted in due time,—the time appointed 
by the Father, but unrevealed beforehand to 
his children,—it follows that we have no reason 
for disappointment when we observe that the 
same law affects ourselves as other religious 
communities. 
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It is no new thing which hath happened unto| retain the character. If a body of men be called 
us ; but these things are given to us as examples | forth and sent into the world as ministers of the 
from which we are to learn all the lessons of| Truth, they become thereby invested with an 
hamility and patience which they are intended | appropriate dignity and authority, the influence 
to convey. We should be like Simeon—waiting | of which enhances their power, and adds to 
for the consolation of Israel ; like Anna, de-| their suecess. The just measure of that influ- 
parting not from the temple, but serving God 
with fastings and prayers during the night as 
well as the day. 

But, for the remedy for religious declension in 
the Society to which we are attached, most of 
us by birth, many of us also, it is to be hoped, 
by a still stronger tie ;—is there any suggestion 
that can be made looking to the inauguration 
of a plan for restoring the aggressive, energetic 
nature of early Quakerism, and setting the 
Friends again to work in the missionary spirit 
of the early fathers? 

The answer I would make to this question 
may be inferred from what is said above. 

If religious declension in a Society be simply 
the falling away of its members from the truth 
and the earnestness of the early founders, nothing 
but a restoration of the same individual experi- 
ence of hearty conversion and its effects, can re- 
store the primitive zeal. 

Our place is to hope and to pray, but by no 
means to go to work in our own time or way to 
restore the glory that is departed, cr to bring 
back the ark into its place. For here is pre- 
cisely the error that is perhaps the most danger- 
ous of all in this connection, because it is the 
most insidious ; we may be led to transfer our 
hopes and affections from the end tothe means ; 
from the great object of religious association to 
a religious association itself: and this is a point 
upon which I have feared that the members of 
the Society of Friends are peculiarly liable to 
err. Findiog thewselves members by birth, 
or becoming members in mature age of a society 
such as ours, having so honorable an ancestry 
in the Truth, approximating in its origin more 
nearly perhaps to the perfect ideal of a Church 
on earth than any other since the apostles’ days, 
its doctrines still uncontaminated, and its prac- 
tices retaining the early simplicity, what is more 
natural than that we should be led to place a 
very high estimate upon its position in the 
Christian world, and almost to bind up our 
hopes for the future of religion with its con- 
tinuance. Historically speaking, it would, I 
believe, be difficult to overvalue the influence 
that has been exerted by the standing protest 
held up by the members of the Society in favor 
of the spirituality of Religion, and its indepen- 
dence of forms of human origin; and it is this 
very fact that may expose us to the danger of 
which I speak, of substituting a reverence for 
the instrument, for our allegiance to the great 
cause, in whose service it is employed. 

For while that service truly dignifies and 
takes honorable the meanest instrumentalities 
it uses, it is only while so employed that they 






























they yield themselves willing servants and 
obedient messengers to the power by which they 
are commissioned ; it is a grace given for the 
Master’s use, and does not survive beyond His 
pleasure. 

The mission of George Fox and his associ- 
ates, as announced on many occasions by them- 
selves, was to lead men away from a depen- 
dence on all human institutions, forms and so- 
cietiea, and to point them to the Divine princi- 
ple made known independently of man’s authori- 
ty in every individual soul. Nothing in all their 
writings is more iasisted on than this, the direct 
relationship and accountability of every human 
being to his Maker, without the intervention of 
another or of the Church. 

Such indeed must be the foundation of all 
true preaching of the Gospel,—of all successful 
attempts to spread the Kingdom of Heaven ia 
the earth. 

Here, then, is the source to which we are to 
look for the power which commissions the 
laborers in the Lord’s vineyard and builds up 
the waste places. The Society of Friends is 
valuable only as it comprises converted and de- 
voted men and women, who having themselves 
tasted of the goodness of God and known the 
power of His Holy Spirit to cleanse themselves 
from sin, are constrained to preach to others by 
their lives or by their words, and thus to aid in 
the extension of Christ’s Church and kingdom. 
Their message must be a message to the souls 
of men, delivered with the earnestness and au- 
thority of those who know the truth from their 
own experience, and who know also that their 
hearers have the some urgent need of a Saviour 
as themselves. Before all minorobjects this must 
be their main object. The spreading of Friends’ 
principles, the dissemination of Quaker doc- 
trines, must never ignore—-must always include 
—the iteration and reiteration of the great and 
essential revelations of the Gospel, the corrup- 
tidén of men, the Free Grace of God, anda 
sanctifying Spirit. They must be men who rec- 
ognize the essential oneness of the Christian 
Church, and whose efforts are directed to its 
edification in a catholic and not a sectarian 
spirit. For this truth needs to be continually 
held up to our view, that the Church of Christ 
is no bundle of sects, but a body of believers ; 
it is not like the so-called Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, a building containing separate chap- 
els for Romanist, Armenian and Greek, but in 
it “there is neither Greek nor Jew, circum- 
cision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Seythian, 
bond nor free, but Jesus Christ is all and in al)’ 


ence, however, is precisely the extent to which 
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The building is formed of single stones, of 
individual believers ; there are po classes, no 
schisms and no sects. With what indignation 
does Paul disclaim the idea of a distinction 
among the believers, founded upon the differ- 
ence of teachers: ““ Who then is Paul, or who 
is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed?” 
“ He that planteth and he that watereth are 
one.” 

In this spirit even the most spiritual must 
recognize as fellow Jaborers and helpers, all of 
every sect and name, who are endeavoring to 
spread the knowledge of the truth, and to con- 
vert souls to Christ. We must rejoice at any 
increase of the Redeemer’s kingdom, even 
though the miracle be performed by those who 
follow not with us. “He that is not against 
us is for us,” is the Master’s reply to the dis- 
ciples who manifested an exclusive spirit; let 
us take care that we do not cherish the same 
spirit, and thus merit the same rebuke. 

Thus and thus only, I am firmly persuaded, 
shall we place ourselves in an attitude to re- 
ceive and to propagate the Heavenly influence, 
when it again descends upon us and upvun our 
congregations 

Glorious indeed is the vision of the future 
Church that is set before us by the poets and 
prophets of the Old and New Testaments, un- 
der many and various similitudes, all of them 
bearing the same interpretation and enforcing 
the same essential oneness of the great army of 
believers, the City of the Saints. Whether the 
vision be soon fulfilled, or shall tarry long in its 
appearing, disappointing for generations and 
eges to come the hopes of those who long for 
its coming more than they that watch for the 
morning, it shall be realized without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, undivided as the 
seamless robe of Christ. W.S. i. 

neleoneititietba= 
BARCLAY OF URY AND ALEXANDER JAFFRAY. 
(Concluded from page 466.) 

Alexander Jaffray openly embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Religious Society of Friends in’ 
the year 1662. Having filled some of the} 
highest civil offices in his city and country, he 
had also been most highly esteemed among the 
strictest religious professors of his time. But 
dissatisfied with outward and formal profession, 
however high, his soul had sought for spiritual 
truth. In selfabasement and in retirement 
from the world, he was enabled to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of .his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. It was then that he de- 
clared “ that when he first heard that God had 
raised up a people in England, directing all to 
his pure light, spirit and grace in their own 
hearts as the most sure teacher and leader into 
all true religion and worship, his very heart; 
did leap withia him for joy.” 

William Dewsbury, an eminent minister 
among Friends, appears to have been the in- 
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strument through whom he became fully pre- 
pared to join the Society. 

Bitter persecution soon followed the open 
profession of his religious sentiments. The 
Presbyterian preachers excited the populace, 
and stirred up the magistrates against Friends. 
Fines and imprisonment were unsparingly in- 
flicted upon the most absurd and wicked 
charges. A. Jaffray addressed to these high 
professors a word of exhortation, in which he 
says: ‘“ What need you to be so afraid at the 
coming of Christ to his kingdom, that so his 
will may be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven? Hath it not been the matter of your 
prayers many a day, and do ye well to be angry 
when it is so gloriously coming to pass? QO! 
how can this become you ill, to desire with 
him who has so long wished for and rejoiced at 
it, that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that be would pour out hie spirit upon 
them? This would not have wronged nor di- 
minished anything from fis ministry then who 
was so eminent; nor will it now from the true 
minister of Christ. Those who make but a 
trade of preaching, thereby to win their living 
as other tradesmen do, it is no marvel to see 
them angry at the approaching glory of this 
day. ‘If every one is to have the spirit, and 
be permitted to speak publicly, what shall then 
become of our ministry,’ say they, ‘and how 
shall we live ?’” 

Alexander Jaffray, being afflicted by serious 
illness, was given over for death by all who be- 
held him; yet he signified the steadfastness of 
his faith in God, and also his belief that he 
should yet be preserved for further service to 
the Lord and his Truth. It is said that at that 
juncture a certain female, a noted professor, was 
much impressed, observing the calmness, resig- 
nation and faith evinced by this devoted Chris. 
tian in an hour which was judged to be his last, 
and his unshaken firmness in the testimony 
which he had received to bear; hereupon she 
went to one of the ministers of the city and 
asked whether they durst deny that Jaffray 
had once been a truly gracious man. They 
said they would not deny it. ‘‘ Then,” said 
she, “either Quakerism must be a right way, 
or else your doctrine false, who say there is no 
total or final fall from true grace, for he is dy- 
ing conforming that way.” 

To Scougall, Bishop of Aberdeen, who had 
taken an active part in the persecution against 
Jaffray, he wrote :—“ God hath so overruled, 
and I know he will continue to overrule the 
sharpest of my sufferings, to his own glory and 
my soul’s advantage, and hath likewise so over- 
ruled your designs therein, that through his 
grace I am made willing to pity and freely for- 
give both them, and thee in particular, who 
hath so mainly acted in this matter; for which 
most assuredly you will have before God to an- 
swer.” 















this Divine light and the witnesses of it.” 


Being overcome in spirit, he occasionally 
said, “‘ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart io 
peace ; for mine eyes spiritually have seen, my 
heart hath felt, and feeling shall forever feel 


thy salvation.” 


Sometimes, when very sick, he would bless 
the Lord that now fighting with a natural 
death, he had not an angry God to deal with. 
“Qh!” said he, “the sting of death is fully 
gone, and death is mine; being reconciled to 
me as a sweet passage through Him that loved 


me 


‘He had been with his God, and had seen 
deep things ;” about which time he was filled 


in a wonderful manoer with the power of 


Christ, which much affected those present, and 
very shortly after he gently passed away. 
Sarah, the wife of Alexander Jaffray, sur- 
vived him but three months. She was a 
daughter of Andrew Caut, one of the most 
zealous of the Presbyterian preachers. It would 
appear, from passages in the Diary, that she 
did not for a considerable time join with her 
husband in his spiritual views of religion, 
which was a source of sorrow to him. But it 
is stated that her end was a striking comment 
on her husband’s path, and even asa seal to 
his dying testimony. For about two months 
after his decease, and shortly before her own, 
she came into the meeting of Friends, and there 
owned the way of truth publicly, as professed 
by the Society, which was a speaking testimony, 
considering her parentage and education, she 
being mightily wrought upon to avow the truth 
by her worthy husbaod’s remarkable dying.— 
“Ob! spirit of that early day, 
So pure, and strong, and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew ; 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 
—Wairtier—" The Quaker of the Olden Time.” 
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Five years after this, having endured a great 
fight of affliction, we approach the close of A. 
Jaffray’s career. On the 7th of Fifth month, 
167%, at the age of 59 years, he was removed 
from the warfare of this life, in full assurance 
of a glorious and immortal inheritance among 
the blessed of all generations. During bis ill- 
ness he remarked, “It was his great joy and 
comfort in that trying hour that he had ever 
been counted worthy to bear a testimony to 
and suffer for that invaluable principle of 
Christ’s inward appearance in the hearts of the 
children of men, visiting all by his light, grace 
and good spirit, which convinceth of sin. And 
further, that the great judgment and condem- 
pation of many in the nation, especially the re- 
ligious professors, was, and would be, their 
having so slighted and despised, yea, hated, 


A little before his breath ceased he declared, 
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ENGLAND AND HER SUBJECT RACES, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO JAMAICA. 
(Concluded from page 472.) 

Tt remains only to glance at the questions 
which relate to the tenure of land. The fact 
is, that in Jamaica, as in the other islands, the 
negro, like the Irishman, has an instinctive 
hankering after the ownership of land. Hence 
the propensity, since emancipation, to abandon 
the estates for small holdings of their own, 
either in the mountains, or on the unoccupied 
wastes which abcund in all the islands except 
Barbadoes. These plots of land (which are 
cultivated as provision-grounds, or for the pro- 
duction of sugar, coffee, or arrow-root, ginger, 
and spices) are either purchased as freeholds, or 
irregularly squatted upon, The bearing upon 
the labor question of this propensity for the ac- 
quisition of land is obvious. Io Jamaica alone, 
it has been calculated that, out of a population 
of upwards of 350,000 blacks, some 60,000 are 
frecholders, while only 30,00€ are employed as 
laborers upon the sugar estates. The bearing, 
also, of this land question upon the late disturb- 
ances in that island will not be forgotten. It is, 
in my opivion, upon a right solation of the 
many important questions which tura upon the 
tenure of land that the future prosperity of Ja- 
maica will largely depend. For instance, ac- 
cepting facts, cannot this negro propensity for 
land be turned to account? Is there any ne- 
cessaty conflict of interest between the large 
proprietors and the small freeholders? Are we 
to be compelled to believe that, along with 
slavery, the day of large estates is bygone, and 
that freedom can best be worked out by a popu- 
lation of peasant proprietors? If 1 may refer 
to the result of inquiries which I myself made 
whilst in Jamaica, I may state it as the almost 
unanimous opinion of those with whom I con- 
versed that there is no ground for anticipating 
the gradual abandonment of the large estates 
for a system of petite culture. And, indeed, 
such a revolution is to be deprecated in the in- 
terest of the negroes themselves, inasmuch as 
the cultivation of sugar, which requires capital, 
constitutes the chief source of wealth ; and still 
more, because, with the withdrawal of the sta- 
ple cultivation, the Europeans also would with- 
draw, and thus a fatal check would be given to 
the civilization of the negroes. 

There is, moreover, reason to believe that it 
is not so much a dearth of labor as a dearth of 
eapital under which Jamaica suffers; at any 
rate, that the question of capital is at least as 
material as that of labor ; and that, where capi- 
tal is at hand, and wages are regularly paid, a 
fair supply of continuous labor may be reckoned 
upon. 

, Mr. Wemyss Anderson, a Solicitor and 
Clerk of the Peace for the parish of Portland, 
mentions (1866) the following facts: —‘“I men- 
tion a sugar estate of which I know the history. 
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Since the death of the proprietor, ten years ago, 
the crops have been consigned to a merehant 
who had engaged to furnish the disbursement 
for the cultivation. His rates of charge for 
commission and interest amounted to nearly 20 
per cent., rendering profit impossible, and rain 
certain. Nevertheless, the arrangement ap- 
peared to promise to third parties on the spot 
(who were supposed to be judges), immediate 
profit and employment for a short series of 
years, and the concern was therefore carried on, 
and resulted at the end of seven years in a loss 
at the rate of 1,000/. a year, and consequently, 
in the extinetion of the proprietor’s interest. 
For a lease of the same estate, an offer of 5007. 
a year has been made by a resident planter, 
which does not surprise me, when I learn that, 
to a resident with capital, the yearly profit 
would considerably exceed 2,000/.; and that 
that would be no exceptional ease, for there are 
now in the island several well-known resident 
planters, working with their own capital, who 
are realizing annually incomes from sugar as 
high as 30 per cent. on the value of their in- 
vestments. There is in truth no agriculture ca- 
pable of yielding such liberal returns, if con- 
ducted under fair conditions—that is to say, 
such as are indispensable to success in England 
and America, namely, personal presence and 
capital. .. . To conduct agricultural opera- 
tions and all collateral business, by agents in- 
stead of principals, has never been the course 
in any countries but those of the West Indies. 
The prices of their products, under favor of the 
monopoly of the English market, which they 
enjoyed so long, used to be double or treble 
what can now be had, and thus the burden 
and loss incidental to agency, and high rates of 
interest and other charges, were borne; but 
that time having irrevocably passed away, so 
must its peculiar economy. Let the case 
be considered candidly. The resident ow- 
ner or lessee with capital is now making large 
profits; the dependent absentee is making 
losses.” 

The labor, however, of the negroes must be 
supplemented by imported labor.* Such extra- 
neous supply, in all the islands, probably, ex- 
eept Barbadoes, is a necessary safeguard against 
the uncertainty of the native supply. Trinidad 
is a capital instance of the benefits to be de- 
rived from a well-organized system of immigra- 
tion. It is only necessary to add that there is 


no conflict of interest between coolies and cre- 
oles. 

* I find that in 1864 nota single immigrant was 
introduced into Jamaica, and that the total erpendi- 
ture in the Island for immigration purposes during 
that year, including salaries and all charges io or 
out of the Island, was 12,892/. 3s. 5d, The total 
number of immigrants in the Island in 1864 was 
5,279,of whom 3,802 were coolies, and the remaining 
1,577 were captured Africans.—See Immigration Re- 
turns in Jamaica Blue Book, 1864. 
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Beyond this, the planters, loyally accepting 
emancipation and free trade, must look to im- 
proved methods of cultivation and manufacture, 
and, above all, to the inspiring new relations of 
confidence and goodwill between themselves 
and the freed peasantry. A chief step in this 
direction will be a fair adjustment, by law, of 
the relations between employer and employed, 
such as is embodied in the Master and Servant’s 
Act of Barbadoes. 

It is also a serious question whether the gov- 
ernment ought not to enforce strictly, with 
peremptory provisions for forfeiture and re- 
sumption, the laws imposing quit-rents, or land 
tax, upon ruinate or abandoned estates. The 
Crown might, in auch eases, lay out village 
settlements, and allot lands to negro cultivators, 
at a fixed rent, and on a certain tenure, with 
provisione for the ultimate vesting in the tenant 
of the ownership in fee simple. 

The possessory law of Jamaiea, which con- 
fers a title only after an occupation of twenty 
years, operates harshly against squatters, and to 
the undue advantage of the legal owner. It 
would appear to be well worthy of considera- 
tion, whether in a country in which more than 
two-thirds of the land is unoceupied, and in a 
community composed of a dominant proprietary 
class on the one hand, and an ignorant and 
semi-civilized peasantry on the other, it consists 
with public policy that the law should be 
strained in favor of absentees, to the detriment 
of the public interest, to the perversion of real 
justice, and to the direct encouragement of dis- 
order and chronic discontent. 

I cannot close this paper without referring to 
the verdict of public opinion upon recent events 
in Jamaica. In what | have written, I have ad- 
vocated the supreme exercise, at all times, and 
towards all—even the most lowly—races subject 
to our dominion, of a moral and bumane 
national influence. But if indeed, as is alleged, 
there is one law for the European and another 
for the African; if indeed public opinion re- 
verses the rule of Christian morality, and acts to- 
wards the humble negro, not as it would act, or 
be acted by, in the case of a civilized equal— 
then all that I have written has been written in 
vain. 
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A HINT TO TOUCHY PEOPLE. 


“T learned a good lesson when I was a little 
girl,” says a lady. ‘ One frosty morning I was 
looking out of the window into my father’s farm- 
yard, where stood many cows, oxen and horses, 
waiting to drink. The cattle all stood very still 
and meek, till one of the cows in attempting to 
turn round, happened to hit her neighbor, 
whereupon the neighbor kicked and hit another. 
In five minutes the whole herd were kicking 
each other with great fury. My mother laughed 
and said : 


‘See what comes of kicking when yon are hit.’ 
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Jiast so, I have seen ove cross word set a 
whole family by the ears on a frosty morning. 
Afterwards, if my brothers or myself were a little 
irritable, she would say: 

‘Take care, my children. Remember how the 
fight in the farm-yard began. Never return a 
kick for a hit, and you will save yourself a good 
deal of trouble.’ ”— Cultivotor. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE ASTRONOMICAL AL- 
LUSIONS IN THE BOOK OF JOB. 
(Continued from page 468.) 

But the power of the atmosphere is not the 
only force which disturbs the tranquillity of the 
ocean wave. All are familiar with the phenome- 
non of the tides; those wonderful heavings of 
the mass of waters which are periodical, and are 
due to the powerful influence of the moon and 
sun. We know that astonishing variations in 
the heights of the tidal waves occur at different 
epochs, and why may it not happen that by some 
dire conjunction of conspiring influences, this 
mighty wave shall overleap the appointed bar- 
riers, and submerge the earth? Here, again, 
the conditions of equilibrium are as wonderful 
as they are complicated. What will be thought 
when | tell you that this stability of the ocean 
involves nothing less than the organization of 
the entire solar system! Each one of the 
worlds constituting this stupendous system has 
its part to play in maintaining the decree which 
God has established upon the ocean. At one 
period in the history of astronomy it seemed 
that the decree of God must one day be violated. 
The moon hes been slowly approaching the 
earth from the earliest ages of the world. From 
this approach the tides due tu her influence are 
now heaved up toa greater height than they 
were four thousand years ago. Should this de- 
crease in the moon’s distance continue, the time 
must come when the tide, rising superior to 
every barrier, would whelm the earth, and God’s 
decree, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and no far- 
ther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed,” 
become null, and the declaration of this so-called 
sacred volume would be falsified. But science, 
after a long and arduous struggle, at length dis- 
covered the fact that this decrease of the moon’s 
distance, due to the planetary disturbance of 
the figure of the earth’s orbit, had its limits 
fixed quite as positively as those by which God 
has declared He would restrain the ocean. The 
time will come when the decrease of distance is 
changed into an increase, and the moon slowly 
leaves the earth by the same degrees by which 
it had, for hundreds of thousands of years, 
made its approach, and with it sinks the crest 
of the heaving tide; and thus do ocean wave 
and rolling moon rise and roll, and heave and 
shine in precise accordance, each subject to the 
will of God, who hath in wisdom fixed the 
boundary of their movements. 








height of the ocean wave should be dependent 


It is certainly sufficiently wonderfal that the! locity, spins on its sleeping axle. 
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on the relative magnitudes, distances, and spe- 
cifie gravities of the sun, earth, moon, and plan- 
ets. No one of these could be altered or inter- 
changed and yet leave the ocean’s stability un- 
affected. But there is a still more astonishing 
condition of stability dependent on the figure 
of the earth and its velocity of rotation on its 
axis. As this is referred to in the next inter- 
rogatory, we will discuss it in that connection. 

God further demands of Job: “ Hast thou 
commanded the morning since thy days, and 
caused the day-spring from on high to kaow 
his place ? That it might take hold 
of the ends of the earth. It is turned 
as clay to the seal, and they stand as a gar- 
ment.” Portions of this passage are exceed- 
ingly obscure, as now translated. It seems 
manifest that reference is made to the admira- 
ble order of recurrence of day and night, and 
the beautiful adjustments by which the dawn 
breaks quietly upon a slumbering world. Hast 
thou commanded the coming of morning since 
thy days, or hast thou taught the day-spring 
from on high to know his place? Is it at thy 
bidding, or in accordance with thy will, that 
the solid earth spins swifily on its axle, and 
with such an unchanging motion that the 
morning never fails, that the sun knoweth his 
going down, and the day-spring his appointed 
place ? 

To the casual reader little may seem to be 
implied in these profound and overwhelming 
interrogatories ; but to him who reads aright, 
and io the full meridian light of modern science, 
there is such a power and dignity and majesty 
in these questions, that the huinaa mind, proud 
as it is by nature, sinks in low abasement, and 
acknowledges its utter weakness, its absolute 
littleness. 

God demands who launched this globe in 
space, who set bars and doors to the heaving 
deep, and who maiotaias its swift rotation, by 
which all nature is hastened, and without which 
life would become extinct and animation die. 
Can man accomplish these grand designs by 
which his very being is maintained? God can 
live though nature die; while man sinks and 
perishes with any and every change, and yet 
he is impotent to maintain a single phenomenon 
by which he lives. 

With how much precision has the day-spring 
from on high been taught to know bis place! 
For more than three thousand years science has 
gone backward, and, with profound research, 
reveals the fact that in that vast period the 
length of the day has not changed by the hun- 
dredth part of a single second of time. No mat- 
ter how numerous the causes of change, how 
diversified in their action, how multiplied in 
their effects, out of them comes an admirable 
equilibrium, and the earth, with undying ve- 
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Go to him who, night after night, watches 
the revolving heavens; mark with what im- 
plicit confidence he relies on the mighty truth 
that God has taught the day-spring from on 
high to know his place. He takes his position 
to signalize the meridian passage of his star,— 
on the preceding night it had passed at sucha 
moment of time marked on the face of his 
clock, and again to-night at the same hour, 
minute, and second, and even to the very thou- 
sandth of a second, true to the bidding of an 
unchanging Will, his telescope, borne by the 
revolving earth, glances the visual ray to the 
very center of the same identical star ! Nothing 
can exceed the absolute uniformity of the earth's 
rotation. This is not the attribute of celestial 
motion generally. The earth, in its annual 
orbitual motion, is perpetually changing its ve- 
locity. The moon, in like manner, meves at an 
irregular pace; and every planet—and more 
especially the comets—exhibit extraordinary 
changes of velocity. Why is it that the rota 
tion of the earth on its axis should be main 
tained ? Should we not expect that, in the 
lapse of thousands of years, this rotation would 
slowly die away and disappear? How can it 
be maintained with such absolute perfection ? 
Again we are lost; again we are driven for ex 
planation to Divine energy. God hath com- 
manded the morning, and taught the day-spring 
to know his place. But, it may be demanded, 
wherein lies the necessity of this uniformity of 
motion? Could not the earth quite as well 
have fulfilled its fanction without this nice and 
beautiful adjustment? The answer is in the 
negative. From the rotation of the earth we 
derive our unit of time. By means of its uni- 
formity we are permitted the more conveniently 
to investigate the movements of the celestial 
orbs, and to reach to a knowledge of the great 
mysteries of creation. Let this velocity decay 
by never so small an amount, and soon the 
temperature of the earth’s various regions be- 
comes deranged, disorder enters every kingdom 
of nature, and, finally, destruction ensues. Let 
the velocity be increased by never so small a 
constant increment, and a like result necessarily 
ensues. But, more astonishing still, any change 
of the velocity of rotation would distarb the 
equilibrium of the ocean, and cause it to pass 
the barriers which God has assigned to limit 
its heaving waves 

This fact is distinctly alluded to, and in the 
most emphatic language, in this same most re- 
markable poem. 

(To be continued.) 
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PsauLMs exlix..2. Every attribute of God 
should become a fresh ray in the sunlight of 
our gladness. This gladness in God is a deep 
river; we have only as yet touched its brink ; 
we know a little of its clear, sweet, heavenly 
streams, but onward the depth is greater, and 
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active in the same cause. 
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the current more impetuous in its joy.— Spur- 
geon, 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 30, 1867. 


TRAINING OF [pIoTs.—Most of our readers 


are aware that the humane and rational man- 
agement of the insane dates only from the latter 
part of the lust century; when it was begun, 
first, at the York Retreat, in Englaad, under 
the care of Friends. 
years later, boldly tried and extended it. Now, 
it has become universal. 
cells are hardly iu the civilized world any more 
used even for condemned felons; never for 
lunatics. 


Pinel, of France, some 


Chains and gloomy 


Scarcely less remarkable, though not so im- 
posing, have been the results of faithful, intelli- 


gent and persevering labor in the amelioration 
of the condition of idiots. 


First, this was done 
by Séguin, less than thirty years ago. in France. 
He began upon an imbecile well known in his 
native place as “the wild man.” Kncouraged 
by success in taming and improving him, he 
made a special and practical study of the sub- 
Next came the work of Dr. Giiggenbuhl, 
of Switzerland, who took stunted and deformed 
Cretins from their narrow native valleys, and, 
in chosen homes upon salubrious heights, was 
able to restore them to health and usefulness. 
[In England, as well as in this country, the no- 
ble idea was soon taken up. At Red Hill, 
Surrey, Eogland, the writer of this article visit- 
ed an institution accomodating over three hun- 
dred imbeciles, with every facility for their im- 
provement and instruction. Really wonderful 
results are sometimes obtained, considering the 
material to be acted upon. Abundantly has it 
been proved that imbecility, like insanity, may 
be partial ; that even when most of the facul- 
ties are undeveloped, one or two may be normal 
and susceptible of cultivation. Skill in me- 
chanical arts, as well as in drawing and paint- 
ing, has been attained by a number of the pupils 
at Red Hill. 

Of American institutions, the pioneer is be- 
lieved to have been that of Dr. H. Wilbur, now 
of Syracuse; though Dr. 8S. G. Howe was early 
These remarks have 
been suggested by the perasal of the very in- 


teresting annual Report, by Dr. Kerlin, of the 








































triumph of philanthropy. 













our press of deferred matter we content our 








“was chosen because it was scriptural,—be 






” followers,—because it is a name endearing to a 










question : 





“ Why should we shrink from wliat we cannot shan?’ 





It is sometimes the part of a wise tactician 
to accept the inevitable with a good grace 
There is not so much in a name, after all. When 
once established, the derivation is soon forgot- 
ten, and those who hear it think only of the 
person or thing to which it is applied. Who 
thinks of the proper signification of the good 
word Catholic, when it is used to;designate the 
Papal Church? Who, when introduced to a 
woman whose name is Ruth, adverts to the 
definition of the word :—“ drunk—satisfied ?” 
Who, on meeting with Peter, thinks at once of 
“a stone?” or who concludes that Philip is 
“a lover of horses?” The first “ Friends,” 
though unterrified by princes and persecutors, 
reverently feared the Most High, and trembled 
before the God of the whole earth. Hence they 
were called Quakers; and as they were not 
ashamed to confess their Saviour, neither were 
they ashamed of quaking before him, nor of 
watering the floor with their tears as they sat 
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Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble- 
minded Children, at Media. Few enterprises 
can require more patience and devoted self-son- 
secration than this. But its results and re- 
wards, slowly and inconspicuously as they may 
come, must acquire value from the resistance 
and difficulties to be conquered. To make of 
an idiot an accomplished or superior person, 
may be always impossible. But to train one 
who, otherwise, would always be a helpless 
burden in a family, so that he may be in part 
at least self-supporting, and may add something 
to the harmony of a home-circle, is a genuine 


Frrenps on Quakers.—A correspondent 
favors us with an essay under this title. With 


selves with a brief notice. He very properly traces 
the origin of thé name Quaker to an evil spirit 
of derision. “The name ‘ Friends,’ ” he says, 


cause by it Christ designated his immediate 


Christian, and expresses the close and intimate 
relation existing between Christ and his people.” 
We can fully agree with the szotiment. But 
when our friend wishes the name of Quaker 
disused and repelled, we recall the Peet's 
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in their solemn assemblies, contrited with a 
sense of his goodness, his holiness and his awful 
majesty. Common sense dictated to them not 
to give advantage to their enemies by a weak 
sensitiveness to the name which was given first 
in derision, and soon became too firmly estab- 
lished to be shaken off ; and we find in most of 
their multitudinous writings a partial adoption 
of it, by styling themselves “ the people cadled 
Quakers.” What they submitted to, and more 
than half adopted, we cannot easily get rid of ; 
and in tlie attempt we might only waste ener- 
gies that could be better employed in living out 
and by a Christian life exemplifying and adorn- 
ing the principles,—the spiritual religion, sig- 
nified as Quakerism,—a word no longer used in 
ridicule, but simply as the understood title of a 
religious society. 

When our Friend the poet Whittier, in early 
manhood, (being then the Editor of a paper in 
New England), was sneered at as a Quaker, his 
manly reply was: ‘“‘ A Quaker! We glory in 
the name! Unworthy as we are of the appella- 
tion, we feel a pride in its application to our- 
self. A Quaker, he can boast of no chivalric 
ancestors, no warlike heroes in the simple an- 
nals of his family ; but he can boast of their 
moral power, of their triumph over self, of their 
herive firmness in the dark ages of New Eng- 
land persecution. No blood has flowed to the 
demon of intolerance on the peaceful altars of 
his sect. In the hour of bigotry and persecu- 
tion, when the scaffold of death was erected on 
the grave of Liberty, the Quakers alone stood 
forth——not in arms—not in worldly power—but 
in calm unbending opposition to the tyranny. 
And they died in their firmness—perished on 
the ignominious scaffold—the pioneers in the 
cause of religious liberty.” 

In justice to the writer, we copy from the 
London Friend, B. Scott’s response to an essay 
by G. Frost, published in the Review in 9th 
month last. We do not think that he has 
made out his case: nor is it matter of surprise 
that historical facts bearing upon the subject, 


not accessible in Great Britain, are to be found 
in public records of unqxestionable authority. 


We believe that the charge of persecution can 


be brought home to the Pilgrim Fathers. We 
have no wish to speak harshly of these stern 
Pioneers ;— 
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“ Not to reproach New England’s dead 
The record from the past we summon, 
Of manhood to the scaffold led, 


the incidents of his life. He met difficulties with 
energy, endured trials with fortitude, was cheerful, 
loving, generous; and had secured popular esteem 
and Jove. Yet, when obliged by disease to retire 


And suffering and heroic woman.” 
’ : . (from active duties, he deplored that he had not been 
As the lecture of B.S. inserted in our last more dedicated to his merciful Father in Heaven, 


volume has been perused by thousands, we may, | and with tears of gratitude and penitence he com- 


when space permits, feel bound to give a hear- 
ing to the other side. 


—- ~8 


MARRIAGES. 
At Mill Creek, Ind., on the 25th of Second month, 
1867, Jonaraan Corrin to Eniza Hare; and J. 
Witson Hopson to Cassiz Jonson. 


} memorated the visitations of Grace and the preser- 
vations which had been extended to bim. He was 
stroogly attached to the Society of Friends, though 
living remotely from them, and was for many years 
a coustant reader of this journal. During his de- 
cline he was visited by many pious individuals, one 
of whom was anxious to know his views of what are 
called the sacraments. 


He promptly answered, “ My 
; ; mind is made up on that subject; | am confident I 
Diep, on the 31st of First month, 1867, in Provi- | have what they only represent.” His visitor pressed 
dence, R. I., Anna Mitcuett, widow of the late the view that the outward sign wa’ to develop the 
Jethro F. Mitchell, of Middletown, R. I., aged 84, inward grace. The aged Christian, not needing an 
years, 1 month and 12 days; a member of Newport | outward form to signify a reality already possessed, 
Monthly Meeting. and tbe eflicacy of which he had experienced, re- 

—, on the 29th of Tenth month, 1866, at Spring- plied, “I try every bour to look to the Cross, and to 
water, lowa, Hawnan Bean, relict of James Bean, in|the blood sbed for our redemption.” And thus 
the 78th year of her age; a member of Winnesheik | looking unto Jesus, be rejoiced in the approach of 
Monthly Meeting. After the long and well-spent the event which was to join his soul to bis Lord. 
life of this dear friend, the peaceful tranquillity of ; When his pains became extreme he cried, “ O, joy, 


> 


her mind during the several weeks’ illness that ter- 
minated ber life gave sweet evidence to her surviving 
friends that she has entered into the rest prepared 
by the Redeemer, in whose merits alone she ex- 
pressed her trust. Near the close she said, “ It will 
soon be through.” Being asked if the rest looked 
pleasant now, she replied, “ Yes;” and quietly de- 
parted. 

——, on the 19th of Twelfih month, 1866, at the 
same place, Anya A., wife of Joseph Mott, and 
danghter of James and Hannah Bean, aged 47 years, 
3 months and 21 days; a beloved elder of Winne- 
sheik Monthly Meeting. For many years, through 
the warm seasons, she endured much pbysical su/- 
fering with truly Christian patience; showing, out 
of a good conversation, and by constant participa- 
tion in the religious assemblies and concerns of the 
church, her love,for the Redeemer’s cause. Through 
the last brief attack of illness she was impressed 
with the belief that the rest she had many times 
coveted was near, and expressed ber resignation to 
the Divine will. On the night preceding her release, 
while unabie to obtain any rest by lying down, she 
sweetly whispered,—ber voice having failed some 
days before—“I am resting now; all my thoughts 
are of rest and peace.” Again—“I can lie down on 
the bosom of my Saviour, if nowhere else.” She 
continued with oppressed respiration, in a very 
pleasant frame, with a smile and expression of love 
to every one who came in, till about noon the next 


day, when her gentle spirit passed from its tenement 
without sigh or struggle. 


As our obituary column is open for notices of de- 
ceased members of the Society of Friends over so 
large an extent of country, it follows, of course, that 
we are obliged to consult brevity, and that many 
are delayed from week to week awaiting their turn 
for admission. It will be apparent that we cannot 
spare room to include notices of those who were not 
at the time of their death in membership, and such 


are necessarily rejected. Such a notice lies before 


us, possessing considerable interest, and we have 
thougbt a synopsis might be instructive, though a 
departure from our rule. 


Isatan Incuam, of Chillicothe, Ohio, died Twelfth 
month 6th, 1866, in his 78th year. We pass over 


| joy, joy! Lam almost home!” As his last momeot 


approached he said to his friends, “‘ Fear not for me 
—all is right—O, what a ransom!” 


—- ~0e — 


The Annual Meeting of the Haverford School As- 
sociation will be held at the committee room of Arch 
Street Meeting House, Phila., on Second-day, 4th mo. 
8th, 1867, at 3 o’clock, P. M. 

Paitie C. Garrett, Secretary. 
- wattiiieumunenie 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“Tne AMERICAN FrRuIT CULTURIST, contain- 
ing practical directions for the propagation and 
culture of Fruit Trees, in the nursery, orchard 
and garden; with descriptions of the principal 
American and Foreign varieties cu'tivated in 
the United States. By John J. Thomas. Il- 
lustrated with 480 accurate figures, pp. 511. 
New York, Wm. Wood & Co.” This is a book 
which , as we think, ought to be not read mere- 
ly, but owned by every nurseryman, agriculta- 
rist and amateur pomologist—indeed it would 
be a desirable addition to the library of the 
housewife, confectioner, and proprietor of a 
boarding house. For its accuracy the name of 
the publisher is a recommendation, and that of 
our friend the author is a strong guaranty. 
Fruit culture isa subject of growing importance, 
and the writer of this book, by teaching the 
best modes and the most effectual guards against 
the insect enemies who threaten the extinction 
of our most luscious fruits, has performed an 
important service. 


Tue Frrenps’ EXAMINER.—We are glad to 
acknowledge the reception (somewhat delayed) 
of the first No. of this interesting and able 
Journal, It consists of 172 pages, and is to be 
continued semiannually or oftener. We sent 
to the printer two extracts, before observing the 
caution, “‘ ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.” We trust 
that we have not infringed upon the publish- 
er’s interests in transcribing afew pages which 
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will cause the readers to desire the whole. It 
promises well as to its literary tone, and con- 
tains much that may profitably be read and 
pondered. The Editors disclaim responsibility 
for sentiments which may be expressed by 
writers whose names are given. Both the [Lon- 
don] Friend and the British Friend extend an 
amiable weleome to the new comer. Some 
copies have been sent on saleto A. Lewis, at 
this office. Price per single number, 75 cents. 


Letters TO Dr. ALDERSoN.—We are glad 
to notice an authorized publication, in a neat 
18mo. volume, of these letters, which first 
appeared in our journal. (See advertisement 
of J. B. Lippincott & Co.) We scarcely know 
of a more appropriate present for a Christian 
to hand to his friends. For sale at the book- 
store, 109 N. Tenth St. Price 50 cts. 

PASSAGES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bioomrtetp, C. W., 3d mo. 12, 1867.—Last 
evening we received the melancholy intelligence 
of the death of our dear Friend, John L. Eddy. 
His decease occurred yesterday morning, at a 
Friend's house about twenty-five miles from 
home. He had takena Minute from Kiogston 
Monthly Meeting in Second month to visit the 
Meetings in our Quarterly Meeting, and had 
just started. He attended an appointed meet- 
ing First day evening, ate his supper as usual, 
and retired. Before midnight he complained 
of pain in his chest, and some medicine was 
given to alleviate it, but it had no effect. He 
grew worse until about 4 o'clock, when he 
passed quietly away. 

Many, not only in America, but in foreign 
lands, will mourn his loss, yet we have the full- 
est evidence of his being ready. 

Nv doubt a proper obituary will be prepared 
for publication in the Review, but I cannot 
forbear giving thee this brief notice of an event 
which so much interests us all. 

A father in Israel has departed. 

Levi VARNEY. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The beautiful and impres- 
sive lines on Prayer, printed in No. 29, and 
ascribed to Margaret Mercer, are the produc- 
tion of Caroline Southey. They were found 
among the papers of M. M Be pleased 
to correct the error. C. M. 

[We copied the poem from “ Hymns of the 
Ages,” third series, where it was credited to 
M. Mercer.—Ep. ] 

JEFFERSON Co., O.—Your Yearly Meeting 
is approaching; L desire, and O that I could 
believe, that the word of the Lord might have 
free course and be glorified ; that the spirit, not 
of fear but of love and of power and of a sound 
mind, might prevail. 





Mass.—A letter from a valued correspon- 
dent, sending the name of a new subscriber, 
has this pleasing passage: “ Our First-day 
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school is flourishing, and the cause of the bless- 
ed Redeemer is not on the decline with us.” 


Union Sprinas, N. Y., 3d mo. 18th.—I have 


just received the 29th number, and am exceed- 
ingly gratified with the sound and excellent 
editorial on Temperance. I have been a tee- 
totaller more than forty years, and the longer I 
live the more I see the proofs of the wisdom of 
the iospired injunction given nearly 30 centu- 
ries since, not even to look upon intoxicating 
wine,—increased now to tenfoid its former force 
by the facility with which distilled spirits are 
made and poured out all through the land. 
Slavery is rapidly sinking away; but Intem- 
perance, the great twin-monster, has become all- 
sweeping and overwhelming, destroying its tens 
of thousands yearly, and sending tens of thou- 
sands of criminals annually to prison; and it 


becomes all Christians to cry aloud and spare 
not. There is but one remedy, total abstinence ; 
and a law, sustained by the people, treating 
rumselling, (like robbing and housebreaking, ) 
as a crime, would prevent the manufacture of 
drunkards from our young men, as well as the 
hopeless ruin of the multitudes who are strug- 
gling to reform. Volumes would not contain 
what might be said on this subject, and I there- 
fore close, with the earnest hope that you may 
“ keep it before the people.” 
Very respectfully, J. J. THomas. 


+ or _ 


JOHN G. WHITTIER ON HIS OWN LITERARY 


LIFE. 
[We clip the following personal explanation 
from “ The Nation.”] 


I am very well aware that merely personal 
explanations are not likely to be as interesting 
to the public as to the parties concerned ; but I 
am induced to notice what is either a miscon- 
ception on thy part, or, as is most probable, a 
failure on my own to make myself clearly un- 
derstood. In the review of “The Tent on the 
Beach,” in thy paper of last week, I confess L 
was not a little surprised to find myself repre- 
sented as regretting my life-long and active 
participation in the great conflict which has end- 
ed in the emancipation of the slave, and that 
I had not devoted myself to purely literary pur- 
suits. In the half-playful lines wpon which this 
statement is founded, if I did not feel at liber- 
ty to boast of my anti-slavery labors and mag- 
nify my editorial profession, I certainly did not 
mean to underrate them or express the shadow 
of a regret that they had occupied so large a 
share of my time and thought. The simple fact 
is that I cannot be sufficiently thankful to the 
Divine Providence that so early called my atten- 
tion to the great interests of humanity, saving 
me from the poor ambitions and miserable 
jealousies of a selfish pursuit of literary reputa- 
tion. Up to a comparatively recent period my 
literary writings have been simply episodical, 
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something apart from the rea! object and aim 
of my life, and whatever of favor they have 
found with the public has come to me as a 
grateful surprise rather than as an expected re- 
ward. As I have never staked all upon the 
chances of authorship, 1 have been spared the 
pain of disappointment and the temptation 
to envy those who, as men of letters, deserved- 
ly oceupy a higher place in the popular estima- 
tion than I have ever aspired to. 
Truly thy friend, 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 
Amesbury, 9th Third Month, 1867. 


WHAT PAPACY INTENDS, 


On the 17th inst., being the anniversary 
called “St. Patrick’s day,” James O'Connor, a 
Priest of Rome, preached in Philadelphia to a 
crowded audience. His sermon was significant 
of future desigus ; aud well would it be if the 
American people, being forewarned, might a)so 
be fore-arwed, and thus avoid truckling to 
the papists, for political purposes, to such an ex- 
tent as to give them a balance of power, and a 
controlling and pernicious influence in national 
affairs. We give a few extracts from the ser- 
moa. The mind of the intelligent reader will 
supply the comments. 


The population of the United States is at present 
about thirty-two millions. The child is pow born 
who will see it increase to one hundred millions. 
And, in another century, it will probably exceed that 
of all Europe at the present day. The increased and 
ever-increasing facilities of communication between 
the most distant parts of this continent, the almost 
annibilation of space by the telegraph, will, no 
doubt, go far to remove the physical and local diffi- 
culties in the way of moulding those millions into 
one people, under one general government; but 
where, my brethren, will be the moral bond that will 
make their union proof against the bad passions of 
our nature, against the licentiousness, self-interest, 
and fanaticism that bave rent asunder so many 
great empires in the past, and which have already 
brought this young republic to the verge of ruin? 
Will it be education? We Catholics know, and 
Others ought to know, that education, without re- 
ligion, is powerful only for harm. Will it be Prot- 
estantism? The essential tendency of Protestant- 
ism is to distract and divide, in politics as well as in 
religion, the people that profess it. Sneb, too, it 
has shown itself in history. Left to itself, Protes- 
tantism would, in no long time, inaugurate perpet- 
ual anarchy, which being impossible, the repression 
of Protestantism by the State becomes necessary 
sooner or later. ° ; ° . ‘ 

There is no power but that of the Church that can 
enable this country to realize the social and politi- 
cal greatness to which it is destined, in the future 
The Church is the author of modern civilization. 
She alone understands it, is able to control and 
guide it. She alone has the knowledge, and the 
helps, that can lead men to the liberty, with which 
Christ hath made us free, and wi hout which social 
aud political, and especially republican liberty, can 
be but of short duration. The Church is necessary 
to preserve the unity and liberties of this country, 
and guide it to the temporal greatness of which it is 
susceptible ; but this, after all, is but # part, and rcla- 


tively speaking, an unimportant part of her mission, 
in this land. That mission is primarily and 
chiefly directed to promote the spiritual welfare of 
the millions that now inhabit it, and of the hun- 
dreds of millions that will one day fill it, from the 
lakes to the Gulf, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
She would instruct those millions in the one trath 
of God, she would unite them in the one worship es- 
tablished by Christ, train them to the practice of the 
Christian virtues, and thus lead them to the great 
end of all rational creatures, the possession of eter- 
nal happiness. What a mission! What en enter- 
prise! How does not the Catholic heart and the 
Catholic imagination warm to this vision of faith in 
the future of the Unired States! How consoling, 
too, to think, that the Church is well able to realize 
it, and thatshe will realize it, if not prevented by the 
malice of men! 

And bere, beloved brethren, you may see at @ 

glance what Gol expects of the Irish race in Amer- 
ica. To Irishmen he bas evidently assigned a promi- 
nent, a principal partin the glorious work of preserv- 
ing the institutions of this country, and of evan- 
gelizing and saving its noble people. It is for this 
he has caused the storms of persecution to waft to 
these shores the seeds of Irish faith. The United 
States may achieve the temporal greatness of which 
they are capable, and be brought to Catholic unity 
by ways of peace and prosperity, or only after long 
years of strife and persecution of the Charch. 
I might say, with troth, that Irishmen have laid, 
north and south, east and west, the broad foundations 
on which the American Church of the fature is to 
arise. They have built and supported churches, 
and schools, and colleges, and seminaries for the ed- 
ucation of the clergy, and asylums and hospitals for 
the destitute poor. They have filled our sanctuaries 
with priests, and our convents with holy virgins. 


I do not close my eyes to the faults and vices of 
Irishmen. I know they are not all saints. But this, 
too, I know, that if they were all saints they would 
still be hated and decried by the enemies of our 
faith. Their vices are, indeed, vices, but they are 
limited to a certain class, and compared with the 
sins of the pharisees who defame us, they might be 
considered virtues. 

And, then, our numbers are such as necessarily to 
make us exercise an important influence on the future 
of this country. Irish Catholics and their children 
constitute at present a tenth at least of the entire 
population. A century and a balf bence they will 
form far more than a tenth, numbering perhaps some 
fifty millions, for the Irish race, it is well known, is 
the most fruitful vine in the vineyard of God. 


Can we be too thankful that in the ordering 
of Providence we have been placed under the 
influence of a beneficent system, of a spiritual 
religion? And can we too highly prize an 
emancipation from those ritualistic excrescences 
upon Christianity which may well be called 
beggarly elements, though some, instead of 
standing fast in the liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, desire to be again in bondage 
to them? 


DISASTROUS WAR ON A SMALL SCALE. 


The sinfulness and folly of war are well illus- 
trated by the following passage from the N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“Two families of Carter Co., Tenn., named 
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Roberts and Johnstone, have been waging a 
bloody war against each other for twenty years, 
during which time fourteen men belonging to 
these two families have lost their lives. On the 
evening of the 5th inst, the vendetta came to a 
bloody end in the streets of Elizabethtown, 
Tenn., by the sole surviving males of the Rob- 
erts and Johnstones. They engaged in a personal 
altercation, which resulted fatally to both. 
This domestic tragedy originated about a very 
trifling affuir. 














—___-~en 
To the Editor of the London Friead. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Sir.—I thank you for copy of Friends’ Re- 
view (Nov. 1866) containing paper by Gideon 
Frost, of Long Island, U. 8., on the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and [ am obliged by your offer to in- 
sert any remarks on the said paper. 

The writer does not confine himself to the 
subject of the lecture which | had the pleasure 
to deliver before the Friends at their meeting- 
house in London, but enters upon a wider 
review of earlier colonial history than [ dealt 
with. 

I have no wish, nor indeed have [ time to 
enter upon the discussion of a sabject irrelevant 
to the topic of my said lecture, which was to 
vindicate the characters of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the first colonists of Plymouth, from the charge 
of persecution. 

I am quite aware, and have so stated, that 
many persecuting laws were passed at Boston, 
in the neighboring colony; and I know that 
such evil example extended ultimately to Ply- 
mouth, and that for a time the principles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers were lost sight of. All this, how- 
ever, does not affect my statement (which remains 
uncontradicted both in England and America) 
that the Pilgrim Fathers were not Puritans— 
who at home and in exile advocated State com- 
pulsion in matters of religion—but Srparatists 
who repudiated that practice, and whose con- 
duct in exile was consistent with their profes- 
sion. 

If any one can show that any of these men, 
the first settlers at Plymouth, were guilty of 
persecution, let us have the statement and par- 
ticulars, and I shall be prepared to admit that 
I am in error; bat until this is done it is idle 
to quote the doings of their neighbors or of their 
successors. Men are accountable for their own 
acts; and it is neither historical nor charitable 
to tax them with the wrong-doing of others. 
They were few, it is true, “ only nineteen fam- 
ilies,” as Mr. Frost says; but their character 
should be as dear to good men as though they 
had been as many thousands. 

I was rejoiced, a few years since, to see the 
eharacter of one good man vindicated; and if 
the facts were appealed to on behalf of Penn, 
why not on behalf of the Pilgrim Fathers? 
Your obedient servant, Bensamin Scott. 
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LEVEL OF THE DEAD SEA. 
English science has solved a curious and in- 


teresting problem—the exact geological position 
of the Dead Sea. 
been made from time to time about the true level 
of its dreary water. 


All sorts of statements have 


Some geographers pro- 
nounce them to be above the Mediterranean, 


some on the same altitude, some seven hundred 
and ten feet lower, some as many higher, though 


the best authorities agree in considering the 
basin of the Asphaltic Lake to be the lowest 
known depression of the earth, and set it down 
as about one thousand three hundred and ten 
feet beneath the surface of the larger water. 
This view is not confirmed, though the actual 
measurements are but little different. A party of 
royal engineers, under the command of Captain 
Wilson, set out in September last to make a 
survey of Jerusalem and to “level” the country 
from the coast to that city, and thence to the 
Dead Sea Valley. The levelling from the Medi- 
terranean to the Dead Sea has been per- 
formed with different instruments by indepen- 
dent observers, and with such nicety that the 
result can be relied on within three or four 
inches. Meanwhile bench marks have been cut 
upon rocks, and traverse surveys have been 
made, so that the work done may become the 
basis of more extended geological examinations 
of the interesting country toward which Chris- 
tendom is turning with new and serious interest. 

The issue of these careful observations is to 
show that on the 12th of March, 1865, the Dead 
Sea lay one thousand two hundred and ninety- 
two feet below the Mediterranean level; which, 
if it proves our old estimate was slightly in excess, 
singularly confirms the caleulatious by barometer 
of the Duc de Luynes and Lieutenant Vignes, 
who set it at one thousand two hundred and 
eighty-six feet on the 7th of June, 1864. At 
this season of the winter freshets, the waters of 
this strange secluded lake stand two or three 
feet higher, and in the fiercest heats of summer 
they are again lowered six feet by evapora- 
tion. Thus the greatest depression of the 
Dead Sea is now fixed at one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-eight feet, and as we know 
that Lieutenant Lynch foued a depth of one 
thousand three hundred and ninety-eight feet 
opposite the Wady Zerka- Maia, we are now sure 
that the bottom lies.some two thousand six 
hundred feet below the coast at Jaffa. This is 
a depression of surface beyond anything of the 
kind, and is undoubtedly due to some tremendous 
natural convulsion, the memory of which is 
preserved in the legends of the buried cities, 
and io the dreadful and accursed aspect of the 
sea itself.— London Telegraph. 


——_——-~9 — -- 


A short, comprehensive sermon by Samuel 


Emlen.—Life is short,—the work laborior,— 
the prize important,—a failure irrecoverable. 


Le hig te pe Pre Samoa 
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A VISIT TO THE CHOCTAW INDIANS. 


The southwestern agent of the Bible Society, 
Mr. Baird, has made a visit to the Choctaw In- 
dians, now numbering about fifteen thousand 
souls. They have been almost ruined in con- 
sequence of the war, having been inveigled by 
scoundrels like Albert Pike to take up arms 
against the United States. They are now endea- 
voring to work upward, by establishing a system 
of common schools, reviving their academies, &c. 
He visited Rev. Israel Folsom, a Choctaw, edu- 
cated at Yale College, and went with him to a 
preaching place just established. The scene is 
thus described : 


“After a weary ride we reached the place, in 
a beautiful oak grove on the summit of a hill. 
Here was a congregation, nearly all full bloods, 
or ‘tubbies,’ as they are called, seated on logs 
prepared for the occasion ; there was also on 
elevated log seat arranged for the preachers, in 
front of which were two posts driven down, and 
a board placed on them to receive the books. 
On this board was to be seen the library of the 
neighborhood, which consisted of two or three 
of Mason’s note-books, also about the same num- 
ber of another kind, about six Sunday school 
books, about as many Sunday School Union 
Question Books, and about six Choctaw hymn 
books. All of these books were much worn. 
As | looked on the little pile of mutilated books, 
I thought, ‘ Alas, and what are these among so 
maoy!’ And the eaddest thought of all arose 
from the fact that there was not one Bible or 
Testament among those tattered volumes.” 


N. Y. Post. 


—__— 8 
Selected. 
CLING TO THE MIGHTY ONE. 


Cling to the Mighty One, Pa. Ixix. 19. 
Cling in thy grief; Heb. xii. 11. 

Cling to the Holy One, Heb. i. 22. 
He gives relief; Ps. exvi. 9. 

Cling to the Gracious One, Ps. exv. 5. 
Cling in thy pain, Ps. liv. 4. 


1 Thess. v. 24. 
Ps. xxviii. 8. 


Cling to the Faithful One, 
He will sustain. 


Cling to the Living One, Heb. vii. 25. 
Cling in thy woe, Ps. cxxxvi. 7. 
Cling to the Living One, 1 John iv. 16. 
Through all below; Rom. viti. 38, 39. 
Cling to the Pardoning One, Isa. iv. 7. 


John xiv. 27. 
Exod. xv. 26. 


He speaketh peace ; 
Cling to the Healing One, 


Anguish sball cease. Ps. cxviii. 3. 
Cling to the Bleeding One, 1 John i. 7. 
Cling to his side; Joho xx. 27. 
Cling to the Risen One, Rom. vi. 9. 
In Him abide; Jobn xiv. 4. 
Cling to the Coming One, Rev. xx. 20. 
H: pe shall arise ; Titus ii. 13. 
Cling to the Reigning One, Ps. exlvii. 1. 
Joy lights thine eyes. Ps. xvi. 11, 


[In reading the above, it will be interesting to 
consult the references. ] 
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TWO LITTLE PAIRS OF BOOTS. 


Two little pairs of boots to-night 
Before the fire are drying; 

Two little pairs of tired feet 
In a trundle-bed are lying. 

The tracks they left upon the floor 
Make me feel much like sighing. 

Those little boots with copper toes, 
They run the livelong day, 

And oftentimes I almost wish 
That they were miles away, 

So tired I am to hear so oft 
Their heavy tramp at play. 


They walk about the new-ploughed ground, 
Where mud in plenty lies; 

They roll it up in marbles round, 
Then bake it into pies; 

And then at night upon the floor 
In every shape it dries. 

To-day I was disposed to scold ; 
But when I look to-night 

At the little boots before the fire, 
With copper toes so bright, 

I think bow sad my heart would be 
To put them out of sight ; 


For in a trunk up stairs I've laid 
Two socks of white and'blue; 

If called to put those boots away, 
O then, what should I do? 

I mourn that there are not to-night 
Three pairs instead of two; 


I mourn because I thought how nice 
My neighbor “’cross the way,” 

Could keep her carpets all the year 
From getting worn or grey; 

Yet well I know she'd smile to own 
Some little boots to-day. 

We mothers weary get and worn 
Over our load of care ; 

But how we speak of these little ones, 
Let each of us beware. 

What would our firesides be to-night 
If no little boots were there? 

iincndltilibind titties 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn InteLiicence.—Advices per telegraph 
are to the 24th inst. 

Great Britain.—The Ministry, on the 18th, asked 
formal leave of the House of Commons to bring in 
their Reform bill the next day, and Disraeli, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in explaining the features 
of the proposed bill, adduced copious statistics to 
support its principles. Gladstone, in-a short speech, 
said that he thought these figures absurd, but he 
would defer all debate until the bill should come be- 
fore the House. The bill was introduced and debate 
postponed to the 25th Disraeli promises also to 
bring forward a liberal Reform bill for Ireland. 

We have no further in'elligence respecting thein- 
surrection in Ireland. The trial of the Fenian pris- 
oners for high treason is to commence in Dublin on 
the 9th prox. 


France.—One of the Ministers, Rouher, stated in 
the Legislative Body that the Emperor is in favor of 
the partition of the Papal debt among the Roman 
Catholic Powers, each of them assuming a share of 
the burden,*and guaranteeing its payment. 

It is asserted that the Empercr favors a confed- 
eration of France, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland 
against Prussia; and a dispatch of the 23d, from 
Brussels, says it is officially announced that the 
King of Belg‘um will not enter into such a confed- 
eration. 
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Geruany.—A treaty has been concluded by Prus- 
sia with Bavaria and the Grand Duchy of Baden, two 
of the South German States, whick gives to Prussia 
the command of the armies of the two latter in time 
of war. An alliance, offensive and defensive, has 
also been formed between Prussia and Wurtemberg, 
and a similar provision relative to the command of 
the united armies is understood to be included in 
the treaty. 

Turxey.—lIt is asserted that France, Austria and 
Russia hbaye made a joint proposition to the Turkish 
government for a cession of Candia to Greece, and 
that the Porte has emphatically refused assent. 

Dispatches received at Vienna, it is stated, indi- 
eate that the insurrection against the Turkish 
authority is rapidly spreading through Thessaly. 

Iraty.—The Italian Parliament was opeoed on 
the 22d, by King Victor Emanuel, who delivered the 
usual speech from the throne. 

Jaran.—The new Tycoon is represented as very fa- 
vorable to foreigners. He has invited all the for- 
eign men-of-war to visit him at Osaca. A brother 
of the Tycoon, a young man of energy and intelli- 
gence, with a strong inclination for foreign travel, 
has been selected te represent Japan at the Freaoch 
Exposition, and he teok his departure for Europe io 
a French mail steamer, on the 16th ult. 

The Japanese Commissioners to Washington, two 
in number, with their suite, arrived at San Francisco 
on the 20th inst., in the steamer Colorado, on its re- 
tura from its first voyage as one of the new mail 
line from San Francisco to Japan and China. 


Arrica.—The report of Dr. Livingstone's death is 
confirmed by an official letter from the American con- 
su' at Zanzibar, although very few particulars had 
been received. It occurred near the end of the 
10th moath last. The expedition in which he was 
engaged was undertaken with a view to connect 
the discoveries of late years in the region of Central 
Africa between 2° N. and 14° S. latitude, where are 
situated the great lakes whence flow the Nile and 
the Zambezi; and also to affect the East African 
slave trade, by opening a way for lawful commerce. 
The accounts of the journey given by the natives of 
the party who had returoed to Zanzibar, were so im- 
perfect, that even the British Vice-Consul, who bad 
accompanied a former expedition, and was partially 
acquainted with the neighboring country, was uno- 
able to ascertain where the sad event occurred. He 
was convinced that it was to the west of the Nyassa, 
bat was uscertain whether in the district previously 
explored, or farther north. The party were attacked 
by a band of one of the roving tribes, and Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and about half of his native followers were 
killed. His body was buried by some of those who 
had escaped, after the departure of the assailants, 
but the latter carried off all the bagg:ge and even 
part of bis clothing, so that his notes of the journey 
are probably lost beyond recovery. 


Mexico.—Information is received via Galveston 
that Marshal Bazaine and the last of the French 
troops left Vera Cruz on the 12th inst. The Liberals, 
at the last accounts, were closely beseiging Vera 
Cruz. So faras is known, no decisive battle has 
yet occurred between the Liberal forces and. those 
of Maximilian. The former have been concentrating 
near San Lonis Potosi, where Juarez now is, and the 
latter near Queretaro. 

Domestic.—General Sickles has issued an order 
assuming command of the second district under the 
Reconstruction bill, declaring the civil government 
now existing therein to be provisional only, but 
that the local tribunals will still be permitied to try 
offenders, except such cases as may be refer.ed by 
hm to military tribunals, and that local laws not 


inconsistent with those of the United States or with 
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the President's proclamations, or the regulations of 

‘the commanding general, are in force. He asks the 
co-operation of the civil officers and the aid of all 
good citizens in preserving peace and good order. 

The Legislatare of Massachusetts has ratified the 
fourteenth Constitutional Amendment. 

The largest meeting, it is said, ever held in that 
place, took place at Selma, Alabama, on the 18th; 
at which resolutions were unanimously adopted 
strongly expressive of Union sentiment, recognizing 
the right of Congress to prescribe the terms of recon- 
straction and readmission, and urging that the peo- 
ple of Alabama should forthwith accept the benefi- 
cent terms offered. 

In the Maryland Legislature, the bill admitting 
negro testimony in the courts passed the House on 
the 20th. The Legislature bas passed an act for as- 
sembling a State Constitutional Convention, in di- 
rect violation of the present Constitution. The Eo- 
franchisement act, passed by the present Legisla- 
ture, abolishes the test oath required by the existing 
Constitution, and allows persons who have been in 
the rebel army, and rebel sympathizers, to vote. The 
Republican members of the Legislature, who are the 
mioority, claim that all persons without distinction 
of color sball vote upon the question of changing 
the.Constitution. This, it is supposed, will be re- 
sisted by the majority, and if so, it is said, the Re- 
publicans will also ca)l a Convention, allow all per- 
sons without regard to color to vote, and then ap- 
peal to Congress to give the State a republican form 
of government. 

Coycress.—The supplementary Reconstruction 
bill, prescribing a registration of voters, and pro- 
viding for the mode of calling Constitutional Con- 
ventions in the States affected by the bill, was 
vetoed by the President, and was at once repassed 
by both Houses without debate; in the Senate by 
40 yeas to 7 nays, in the House by yeas 114, nays 25. 
The Senate bill, appropriating $1,000,000 for the re- 
lief of the destitute at the South, was amended by 
the House so as merely to authorize the Secretary 
of War, through the Freedmen’s Bureau, to apply to 
this object so much as he may deem necessary of 
the unexpended moneys heretofore appropriated for 
supplying freedmen or refugees with provisions; 
and the Senate concurring, the bill in this form bas 
passed both Houses. The Senate passed also the 
bill appropriating $500,000 to carry into effect the 
Military Reconstruction bill ; the joint resolution to 
suspend further proceedings under the act to ap- 
point commissioners to pay loyal slaveholders for 
slaves enlisted in the army during the rebellion; a 
bill exempting from duty works of art imported for 
presentation to the United Stater, or to any State or 
city ; one authorizing a telegraph company in New 
York to construct a telegraph to Europe via Ber- 
muda and the Azores; and some otbers. Wilson, 
of Massachusetts, offered a concurrent resolution, 
which was ordered to be printed, settiog forth the 
cireumstances of the capture and imprisonment of 
Jefferson Davis, and declaring that commoa justice, 
sound public policy, and the national honor unite in 
recommending that he be brought to a speedy and 
public trial, or that he be released on bail or on his 
own recognizance. The same Senator also ivtro- 
duced a bill providing that there shall be no denial 
of the elective franchise by any State on account of 
color,or race. The House alopted a resolution ex- 
pressing a desire that the people of the late rebel- 
lious States shall insert in their respective State 
Constitutions a provision requiring the Legislature 
to establish and maintain a system of free schools, 
which sball afford adequate opportanity for ed uca- 
tion to all the children of the State. 
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A VALUABLE NEW BOOK. EARLY GARDEN SEEDS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. FROM 
THE WILLIAM HACKER, 
AMERICAN SEED GROWER AND IMPORTER, 


FRUIT CULTURIST. 803 MARKET 8T,, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following Seeds of the choicest quality sent by mail om 
BY receipt of price: - 
JOHN J. THOMAS, Beans, Giant Wax-pole (New) per pkt. 25 ets. 
; : ee os ~~ ” ; r¢ er v2. 4 
Associate Editor of “Cultivator & Country Gentleman. Cubbage, Beri a etna . ae =o 
In one handsome post-octavo volume of over 500 pages, illus- “ Large Drumhead 
trated by 450 accurate engravings. Cauliflower, Karly Paris 
Price $3.00 by mail, free of postage. Cucumber, Early Frame 


Jone * * ts Long Green--- 
bey This is the most thorough and complete} 4)... suid Giant White... 


work on the subject published in this country. It} xg Plant, Large Purple 
covers the whole ground of fruit culture, explaining } Lettuce, Philade phia Cabbage. - 
in a clear, practical and systematic manner, the sim- Rata  teeeecetes« - 
plest details, as well as the more difficult methods of | Radish, Early Turnip 
cultivation. It seems as if nothing had escaped the “| Long Searlet 


; . ele Syuash, White Bush 
attention of its experienced author. Turnip, White Flat Dutch 


RemceeregeReeRerzragge 


Tue Americas Froir Cottvrist is equally valua- | mato, Maupay’s Superior per pkt 25 
te 25 


ble to the professional and the amateur fruit grower. “ Tilden true stock. ----++++0+e+ereeeseeee 
Also a general assortment in papers at 10 centseach. Good- 


Pablished by WM. WooD & Co., rich’s Celebrated Seedling Potatoes. Descriptive Circulars, om 
61 Walker St., New York. _ | application, free on receipt of stamp. 
at. FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. moe ssliin hated: Aaa — 


~ LANCASTER & WILLS’ PASCHALL MORRIS, 
arke ; a., 
SPRING REQUISITES ! . WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 
srs ans Pieeran te cur caniel selection of Spring remem (Field, Flower and Garden Seeds. 


particularly adapted to the present requirements of the season,] Grown by himself, or for his establishment, by reliable Seed 
embracing choice selectiuns from the lealing American and Eu- | Growers. in this country and Europe. Also, 


repean factors. such 98 PRACT: INPROVED AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


Lubin’s, Bazin’s, and Wright's Extracts for the Handkerchief. of every description, Fertilizers tor field and garden crops, with 
Bailey's Essence Boquet and Boquet des Alps. everything required for the Farmer ard Gardever. Seven differ- 
SCENTED WATERS: ent Catalogues supplied on application, or by mail, on remission 

Cologne Water, Verbena Water and Liungary Water, &r. of cneeps. at 


OTH POWDERS AND WASHES: > pcan 
Rose Tooth Powder, Grris Tooth Powder, Kose ‘Touch Paste, Char- GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS. 


eval Tooth Paste, Dental Curalline and Sozedont. We can now offer to our friends a choice assortment of the most 
FINE POMADES: approved varieties of seeds, 


fio Rose, J in, Myrtie, Patti, Ursina. * 
Vielst, Beas, Snamin, Myrtle, Patti, Verte Warranted Fresh and Genuine. 
Soaps. 


Seed-growing and Importing is made a specialty in our busi- 
For eae ee ace ie ness, an { we shall end-avor to merit the confidence of those deal- 
’ ’ ’ — ing with us, in the great care given to offer for sale ouly seeds of 


GENUINE OLD CASTILE SOAP. pure stock, and (rue to name. 


LANCASTER’S EID GLOVE CLEANER. Agricultural and Horticultural Implements 
LANCASTER & Ww ILLS, Of all kinds, constantly on hand. 
Successors to W. Hodgson, Jr. & Co. APOTHECARIES, . 
TE Cor. Arch r, , Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
N. E. Cor. Arch and Tenth Sts., ; ~2 ° 
A few doors from the Review Office. Sh rubs, J ines, Roses, €&e., 
— —————__—_—_—_—— Furnished at short notice, and at 


JUST ISSUED. NURSERY PRICES. 
LETT ERS TO DR. A LD ERSON Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent free on application. 


Stepuen G. CoLirns, 
BY JOSEPH J. GURNRY. Wa. Cuas. ALDERSON, COLLINS, ALDERSON & C0. 
The Original and History of the Roegert Downs. 1111 and 1115 Market &t., 


34 mo. 2.—3 mos. Vhiledelpbia, Pa. 
CELEBRATED TRACT ON REDEMPTION. Sap Sy ea ry 
Now first published from the Autograph Letters. 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


Compiled by Wiuuiam J. Autinsos. 1 vol. 18mo.] WALT, PAPERS AND WINDOW SHADES, 
Price 50 cts. 902 Spring Garden Street, 


For sale by boukseilers generally, or sent by mail on receipt of 
a. . " , - PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHED RY SAMUFL F. BALDERSTOR, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.. 6m. ™. BALWERSTON. 


715 and 717 Market Street, A. H. PICKERING & CO 


Oe inns ws ap anit al marr | COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
BACON & WARDE R, 160 South Water Street, 


STOCK BROKERS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


2183 Walnut Street, Ph Hadelphia, Prompt attention to the purchase and sale of Flour, Grain, 


Srocks and Loans bonght and sold on commission. Trust Funds | 8, Fruite, Weel, fe he. 6t. 
iavested in City, State or Government Loans. 


WILLIAM H. BACON, THOS. M. SEEDS’ 
Real Estate Broker, Old Established Hat and Cap Store, 
(Same address.) 41 N. 2d St., between Market and Arch, east side. 

Money Loaned on Mortgage. 6 wos. N. B.—I make a specialty of plain hats. 








